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NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


We have often been astonished at the quantity 
of talent—of invention, observation, and know- 
ledge of character, as well as of spirited and 
graceful composition, that may be found in those 
works of fiction in our language, which are gene- 
rally regarded as among the lower productions 
of our literature,—upon which no great pains is 
understood to be bestowed, and which are seldom 
regarded as the titles of a permanent reputation. 
If novels, however, are not fated to last as long 
as epic poems, they are at least a great deal more 
popular in their season ; and, slight as their struc- 
ture, and imperfect as their finishing may often 
be thought in comparison, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the better specimens of the art are 
incomparably more entertaining, and considerably 
more instructive. The great objection to them, 
indeed, is, that they are too entertaining—and 
are so pleasant in the reading, as to be apt to pro- 
duce a disrelish for other kinds of reading which 
may be more necessary, and can in no way be 
made soagreeable. Neither science, nor authen- 
tic history, nor political nor professional instruc- 
tion, can be conveyed in a pleasant tale; and, 
therefore, all these things are in danger of ap- 
pearing dull and uninteresting to the votaries of 
those more seductive studies.—Ed. Review. 


GODWIN. 


Either we are changed or Mr. Godwin is 
changed since he wrote his masterly performance 
of Caleb Williams. We remember the first time 
of reading it well, though now long ago. In ad- 
dition to the singularity and surprise occasioned 
by seeking a romance wiitten by a philosopher 
and politician, what a quickening of the pulse,— 
what an interest in the progress of the story,— 
what an eager curiosity in divining the future, 
—what an individuality and contrast in the cha- 
racters,—what an elevation and what a fall was 
that of Falkland;—how we felt for his blighted 
hopes, his remorse, and despair, and took part 
with Caleb Williams as his ordinary and un- 
formed sentiments are brought out, and rendered 
more and more acute by the force of circumstan- 
ces, till hurried on by an increasing and incon- 
trollable impulse, he turns upon his proud 
benefactor and unrelenting persecntor, and in a 
mortal struggle overthrows him on the vantage- 
ground of humanity and justice! ‘There is not a 
moment’s pause in the action or sentiments : the 
breath is suspended, the faculties wound up to 
the highest pitch, as we read. Page after page 
is greedily devoured. There is no laying down 
the book till we come to the end; and even then 


the words still ring in our ears, nor do the men- 
tal apparitions ever pass away from the eye of 
memory. Few books have mae a greater im- 
pression than Caleb Williams on its first appear- 
ance. It was read, admired, parodied, dramatised. 
All parties joined in its praise. 

Mr. Godwin was thought a man of very pow- 
erful and versatile genius ; and in him the under- 
standing and the imagination reflected a mutual 
and dazzling light upon each other. His St. 
Leon did not lessen the wonder, nor the public 
admiration of him, or rather ** seemed like another 
morn risen on mid-noon.”” But from that time 
he has done nothing of superlative merit. 

Had Mr. Godwin been bred a monk, and lived 
in the good old times, he would assuredly either 
have been burnt as a freethinker, or have been 
rewarded with a mitre, for a tenth part of the 
learning and talent he has displayed. He might 
have reposed on a rich benefice, and the reputa- 
tion he had earned, enjoying the otium cum dig- 
nitate, or at most relieving his official cares by 
revising successive editions of his former produc- 
tions, and enshrining them in cases of sandal- 
wood and crimson velvet in some cloistered hall 
or princely library. He might then have courted 


* retired leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes its pleasure,”— 


have seen his peaches ripen in the sun; and smil- 
ing secure on fortune and on fame, have repeated 
with complacency the motto— Horas non numero 
nisi serenas! But an author by profession knows 
nothing of all this. His is only “the iron rod, 
the torturing hour.”’ He lies “‘ stretched upon the 
rack of restless ecstasy :” he runs the everlasting 
gauntlet of public opinion. He must write on, 
and if he had the strength of Hercules and the 
he of Mercury, he must in the end write himself 
own. 


“ And like a gallaat horse, fallen in first rank, 
Lies there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O’er run and trampled on.” 


He cannot let well done alone. He cannot take 
his stand on what he has already achieved, and 
say, Let it be a durable monument to me and 
mine, and a covenant between me and the world 
for ever! He is called upon for perpetual new 
exertions, and urged forward by ever-craving ne- 
cessities. ‘The evolf must be kept from the door; 
the printer’s devil must not go empty-handed 
away. He makes a second attempt, and though 
equal perhaps to the first, because it does not 
excite the same surprise, it falls tame and flat on 
the public mind. If he pursues the real bent of 
his genius, he is thought to grow dull and mono- 
tonous; or if he varies his style, and tries to 








cater for the capricious appetite of the town, he 
either escapes by miracle, or breaks down that 
way, amidst the shout of the multitude and the 
condolence of friends, to see the idol of the mo- 
ment pushed from its pedestal, and reduced to its 
proper level. ‘There is only one living writer 
who can pass through this ordeal ; and if he had 
barely written half what he has done, his reputa- 
tion would have been none the less. His inex- 
haustible facility makes the willing world believe 
there is not much in it. Still, there is no alter- 
native. Popularity, like one of the Danaides, 
imposes impossible tasks on her votary,—to pour 
water into sieves, to reap the wind. If he does 
nothing, he is forgotten ; if he attempts more than 
he can perform, he gets laughed at for his pains. 
He is impelled by circumstances to fresh sacri- 
fices of time, of labour, and of self-respect ; parts 
with well-earned fame for a newspaper puff, and 
sells his birth-right for a mess of pottage. In the 
meanwhile, the public wonder why an author 
writes so badly and so much. With all his ef- 
forts, he builds no house, leaves no inheritance, 
lives from hand to mouth, and though condemned 
to daily drudgery for a precarious subsistence, is 
expected to produce none but works of first-rate 
genius. No; learning unincorporated, unen- 
dowed, is no match for the importunate de- 
mands and thoughtless ingratitude of the reading 
public. 


¢Q, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was! 
To have done, is to hang, 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery :— 
That all, with one consent, praise new born gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.” 


Mr. Godwin, we suspect, regards his Political 
Justice as his great work—his passport to im- 
mortality ; or perhaps he balances between this 
and Caleb Williams. Now, it is something for 
a man to have two works of so opposite a kind 
about which he and his admirers can be at a loss 
to say, in which he has done best. We never 
heard his title to originality in either of these 
performances called in question: yet they are as 
distinct, as to style and subject-matter, as if 
two different persons wrote them. No one 
in reading the philosophical treatise would sus- 
pect the embryo romance: those who person- 
ally know Mr. Godwin would as little anticipate 
either. The man differs from the author, at 
least as much as the author in this case appa- 
rently did from himself. It is as if a magi- 
cian had produced some mighty feat of his art 
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without warning. He is not deeply learned ; 
nor is he much beholden to a knowledge of the 
world: he has no passion buta love of fame, or 
we may add to this another, the love of truth, for 
he has never betrayed his cause or swerved from 
his principles, to gratify a little temporary vanity : 
his senses are not acute: but it cannot be denied 
that he is a man of great capacity and of uncom- 
mon genius. How is this seeming contradiction 
to be reconciled? Mr. Godwin is by way of 
distinction and emphasis an author; he is so not 
only by habit, but by nature, and by the whole 
turn of his mind. ‘lo make a book is with him 
the prime end and use of creation. His is the 
scholastic character handed down in its integrity 
to the present day. If he had cultivated a more 
extensive intercourse with the world, with nature, 
or even with books, he would not have been what 
he is—he could not have done what he has done. 
Mr. Godwin in society is nothing; but shut him 
up by himself, set him down to write a book,— it 
is then that the electric spark begins to unfold 
itself,—to expand, to kindle, to illume, to melt, 
or shatter all in its way. 

His Caleb Williams is the illustration of a 
single passion: his Political Justice is the single 
proposition or view of a subject. [n both, there 
is the same pertinacity and unity of design, the 
same agglomeration of objects round a centre, 
the same aggrandisement of some one thing at 
the expense of every other, the same sagacity in 
discovering what makes for its purpose, and 
blindness to every thing but that. His genius is 
not dramatic; but it has something of an heroic 
cast; he gains new trophies in intellect, as the 
conqueror overruns new provinces and kingdoms, 
by patience and boldness: and he is great because 
he wills to be so. 

Not contented with his ethical honours (for no 
work of the kind could produce a stronger sensa- 
tion, or gain more converts than this did at the 
time), he determined to enter upon a new career, 
and fling him into the arena once more; thus 
challenging public opinion with singular magna- 
nimity and confidence in himself. He did not 
stand ‘shivering on the brink’’ of his just-ac- 
quired reputation, and fear to tempt .the perilous 
stream of popular favour again. ‘The success of 
Caleb Williams justified the experiment. There 
was the same hardihood and gallantry of appeal 
in both. In the former case, the author had 
screwed himself up to the most rigid logic; in 
the latter, he gave unbounded scope to the sug- 
gestions of fancy. It cannot be denied that Mr. 
Godwin is, in the pugilistic phrase, an out-and- 
outer. He does not stop till he ‘reaches the 
verge of all we hate :” is it to be wondered if he 
sometimes falls over? He certainly did not do 
this in Caleb Williams or St. Leon. Both were 
eminently successful ; and both, as we conceive, 
treated of subjects congenial to Mr. Godwin’s 
mind. The one, in the character of Falkland, 
embodies that love of fame and respect for intel- 
lectual excellence, which is a cherished inmate 
of the author’s bosom ; (the desire of undying re- 
nown breathes through every page and line of 
the story, and sheds its lurid light over the close, 
as it has been said that the genius of war blazes 
through the Iliad ;)—in the hero of the other, St. 
Leon, Mr. Godwin has depicted, as well he 
might, the feelings and habits of a solitary recluse, 
placed in new and imaginary situations : but from 
the philosophical to the romantic visionary, there 
was perhaps but one step. We give the decided 
preference to Caleb Williams over St. Leon; but 
it is more original and interesting, the other is 
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more imposing and eloquent. In the suffering 
and dying Falkland, we feel the heart-strings of 
our human being break; in the other work, we 
are transported to a state of fabulous existence, 
but unfolded with ample and gorgeous circum- 
stances. The palm-tree waves over the untrod- 
den path of luxuriant fiction; we tread with 
tip-toe elevation and throbbing heart to high 
hill-tops of boundless existence ; and the dawn of 
hope and renovated life makes strange music in 
our breast, like the strings of Memnon’s harp, 
touched by the morning’s sun. After these two 
works he fell off; he could not sustain himself at 
that height by the force of genius alone, and Mr. 
Godwin has unfortunately no resources but his 
genius. 

It is worth knowing (in order to trace the his- 
tory and progress of the intellectual character) 
that the author of Political Justice and Cale 
Williams commenced his career as a dissenting 
clergyman; and the book-stalls sometimes pre- 
sent a volume of Sermons by him, and, we be- 
lieve, an English Grammar.— Ed. Review. 





STORY OF LADY RUSSELL. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


The Lady Russell had heard all that had been 
spoken, had hung breathless on every word; and 
her heart had sunk within her, when she found how 
firmly the king seemed opposed to showing any 
mercy to her husband. She had blessed the woman 
whose voice pleaded so kindly for her, though she 
guessed, and guessed rightly, that she was blessing 
the frail Louise de Querouaille, then Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 

She heard the receding steps of the lord in wait- 
ing, and felt that in another moment her opportunity 
would be gone. She did not stop to think or hesi- 
tate, but threw open the door, and advanced quietly 
and meekly to the very centre of the chamber. 

The room which Lady Russeli entered, was of 
large dimensions, and furnished rather with splendid 
luxuriousness than elegance. The windows opened 
into a balcony, filled with orange trees in full blos- 
som, and the atmosphere of the chamber was richly 
scented with the delicious perfume of the flowers: 
the walls were hung alternately with some of Lely’s 
beautifu) but wanton portraits, and with broad pier 
glasses; and the profusion of gilding with which the 
sculptured frames and cornices, the tables, the 
couches and seats of various descriptions, were en- 
riched, dazzled and fatigued the gaze. Upon and 
underneath one table, amid piles of music, lay 
several kinds of lutes and other instrument of music. 
On another an ivory casket of jewels stood open, 
glowing and blazing in a flood of sunshine. Before 
a broad slab of the richest green marble, opposite one 
of the looking-glasses, oat Louie de Querouaille, on 
a low ottoman. She had been reading aloud to the 
idle monarch; and her book, a light, loose French 
romance, lay upon the table, the place kept open by 
a bracelet of large pearls. Very near her the kin 
was carelessly reclining upon a sofa covered wit 
cushions of Genoa velvet. Into this chamber a pure 
and modest matron had entered to plead for the life 
of one of the most noble and upright gentlemen of 
the land ; had she much chance of success with such 
a ruler? 

“T am prepared,” said the Lady Russell, as she 
kneeled before the king, “to bear, though not to 
brave; your majesty’s just anger. My coming thus 
uncalled inte your presence is an intrusion, an im- 
pertinence, which the king may not perchance for- 
give; but I make my appeal, not to the king, but to 
the gentleman before whom I kneel.” Charles, who 
had sat astonished rather than angry at the unex- 
pected appearance of the lady, rose up at these 
words, and, tenderly raising her, led her to a seat 
with that gallant courteousness in which he was 
excelled by no one in his day. ‘My boldness is 
very great,” she continued, “but grief makes me 





forget all difference of station: I am alive only to 
the power conferred upon your majesty’s high station 
by the almighty and most merciful of kings. For- 
give a wife, once a very happy wife, if she implores 
you to use that power in its most blessed exercise of 
mercy. 

‘««Think that on the breath of your lips it depends 
whether the whole future course of a life, long so 
supremely happy, shall be gloom and wretchedness 
to the grave. ut let me not take so selfish a part 
as to plead only for my own happiness. Do justice 
to an upright, honest subject; or, if you deem him 
faulty, (and who is not?) do not visit a fault with 
that dreadful doom that you would give to crime 
and wickedness. Nay, for yourself, for your own 
good interest, do not let them rob you of a servant 
whose fellow may not easily be found, one who shall 
serve your majesty with more true faithfulness than 
many that have been more forward in their words.” 

The king listened with attention, with well-bred 
and courteous attention; and then expressed with 
soft and well-bred excuses his deep regret that it 
was impossible, beyond his power, as one bound to 
consider the welfare of the state, to accede to her 
entreaties: and, as he spoke, the Lady Russell could 
not help contrasting the artful softness of his voice 
and manner with the rough but far more honest 
refusal she had heard, when waiting in the ante- 
room. 

Charles ceased r green and the Lady Russell, 
who had continued seated all the time she spoke, 
and who had spoken with a modest and reverent 
dignity of manner, still sat calm, sad, and motionless, 
perplexed and silenced hy his cold, easy self-posses- 
sion. 

“There is, then, no hope,” she exclaimed, at 
length, The king met the melancholy gaze of her 
seft eyes as she asked the hopeless question, and 
the few words in which he replied were intended to 
destroy all hope. Yet they were spoken in the same 
smooth, courteous tone. 

She rose up, but she did not go: still she remained 
standing where she rose up, calm, bewildered, her 
lips unclosed, her eyes cast down as if unwilling to 
depart, yet too stupefied by grief and disappointment 
to know what to say, too abashed, indeed, by his 
polite indifference to know how to act. At last she 
roused herself; and, as she lifted up her head, a 
clearness and brightness came into her eyes, and over 
her brow, and over her whole countenance. 

‘¢ | must not, will not go abashed and confounded,” 
she thought within herself; “1 must not lose this 
last, this very last opportunity | can ever have of 
saving him. 

“Bear with my importunity,” she said, with a 
feminine sweetness, which, notwithstanding the dee 
dejection that ty on every look and every word, 
was inexpressibly fascinating : “ Bear with me, and 
do not bid me rise, til] I have been heard :”? and she 
again threw herself at the feet of the king. “ At 
least let me speak in my own name, let me urge my 
own claims to your gracious mercy. As the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wriothesley, your long-tried servant, 
your royal father’s faithful and favoured friend, I 
humbly ask for pity and for mercy; your friend and 
your father’s friend forget not. Alas, sire, you are 
not one to whom affliction is unknown; your heart 
is not hardened, I am sure it cannot be, against such 
calamities as mine are likely to be very soon. You 
have known,” she added, raising at the same time 
her clasped hand, and her meek and innocent face, 
over which the tears flowed fast; ‘* you have known 
one, whose loved and honoured head was cruelly 
laid low; you have seen something of what a widow 
and a mother suffers in such a desolate estate as 
mine will be, I fear, too soon. No, no! you do not 
misunderstand me—you know well of whom I speak. 
Imagine what your royal mother would have felt, 
had she kneeled, as I do now, to one who could have 
saved the life of her beloved and noble husband; and 
pity—pray, pray pity me! What! not a word, not 
one kind pitying word!” She turned her eyes, a8 


one who looks for help, on either side; and her 
seuss fell upon the frail, but kind-hearted Louise de 


uerouaille, who sat weeping and sobbing with un- 
affected feeling. 
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‘his eye fixed with a calm and penetrating glance 
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The Lady Russell rose from her knees, and went 
to her;—** Madam,” she said entreatingly, * they 
say you have much influence with the king: I am 
sure you have a kind heart; come and beg that for 

ity’s sake he will hear me.” The Duchess of 
Duseumouth did not refuse,—she came forward. Just 
then a side door was opened gently, and the Duke of 
York entered the apartment. He stopped and stared 
at all present with a look of apparent astonishment : 
for a moment his eye met that of the king; but he 
said not a word, walked to the farther end of the 
room, laid on a table a packet of papers which he 
carried in his hand, and seemed to occupy himself 
busily with them. 

The Lady Russell felt, that if ever there had been 
a hope of success for her, there was now none. The 
king was still as courteous, and as smooth in speech, 
as before, though a little more commanding in his 
manner. ‘The Duchess of Portsmouth was still care- 
less to hide her weeping, and, kneeling in her tears 
before the king, she implored for Lord Russell’s par- 
don; and she herself, the wretched heart-stricken 
wife, redoubled her entreaties; nay, at last she ceased 
to ask for pardon, (seeing that her prayer was utterly 
in vain,) and begged, if but for a respite of six weeks 
for her condiasiaal husband. She turned to the Duke 
of York:—coldly and civilly he begged to decline 
offering any interference. The only words he spoke 
were those by which he replied to the Lady Russell ; 
and he would have seemed to her entirely occupied 
with his papers, had she not once or twice observed 


upon his royal brother. At last the king grew weary, 
his dark brow lowered heavily, and his strongly 
marked and saturnine features assumed an expres- 
sion not commonly harsh and unpleasant—‘“ What!” 
said he, angrily, and almost brutally, “‘shall 1 grant 
that man six weeks, who, if it had been in his power, 
would not have granted me six hours?” 

The poor insulted lady spoke not another word of 
entreaty: she rose at once, and with a grave, meek 
sorrow, at once dignified and sweetly humble, she 
departed. 

he Lady Russell went forth from the palace, 
convinced in her own mind that her husband’s life 
would not be spared; and, more at peace than she 
had been for many days, she could scarcely under- 
stand how with such a settled conviction she could 
be calm. But she began to see the gracious design 
of Him to whom she prayed so constantly, to pre- 
are her Himself, by the strong supports and conso- 
ations of His grace, for her heaviest trial. 

She entered her husband’s cell with a firm step 
and an untroubled countenance, and told him her- 
self, and at once, with a voice that faltered only as 
she began to speak, that, et to his expecta- 
tion, her errand to Whitehall had been utterly use- 
less. 

Still no possible and honourable way of saving 
him was left untried by her, and by their families 
and friends. Applications were again made, but 
made in vain, to those who possessed, humanly 
speaking, the power of life and death. The Earl of 
Bedford was said to have offered a hundred thousand 
pounds, through the Duchess of Portsmouth, for his 
son’s life; but the unjust and cruel government had 
determined that he should be sacrificed. No words 
can describe. like those of Burnet, the tender love of 
Lord Russell to his wife, and the high and grateful 
estimation in which he held her. 

“Lord Russell expressed great joy in that magna- 
nimity of spirit he saw in his wife, and said, the 
parting with her was the hardest thing he had to do, 
for he was afraid she would be hardly able to bear 
it: the concern about preserving him, he said, filled 
her mind so now, that it in some measure supported 
her; but when that would be over, he feared the 
quickness of her spirits would work all within her. 

‘The morning before he suffered, he said he 
wished his wife would give over beating every bush, 
and running so about for his preservation: (she was 
then making an attempt to gain a respite from Satur- 
day till Monday, and that little favour was denied 
her:) but when he considered that it would be some 
mitigation of her sorrow afterwards, that she had left 


hope, he acquiesced; and, indeed, I never saw his 
heart so near failing, as when he spake of her. Some- 
times I saw a tear in his eye, and he would turn 
about and presently change the discourse. : 
* * * * * * * * * 
He suffered his children, that were very young, and 
some few of his friends, to take leave of him; in 
which he maintained his constancy of temper, thongh 
he was a very fond father. At eleven o’clock on 
Friday evening, my lady left him: he kissed her 
four or five times; and she kept her sorrow so 
within herself, that she gave him ho disturbance at 
their parting. She suffered neither sob nor tear to 
escape her, but quietly, silently departed. After 
she was gone, he said, * Now the bitterness of death 
was passed,’ and ran out into a long discourse con- 
cerning her; how great a blessing she had been to 
him; and said what a misery it would have been, if 
she had not had that magnanimity of spirit, joined 
to her tenderness, as never to have desired him to do 
a base thing for the saving of his life.” 

Soon after her husband's shameful execution, the 
Lady Russell was called to take her place as com- 
forter, at the bedside of the venerated Countess of 
Bedford, the once lovely Lady Anne Carr; who 
died of a broken heart at the death of her son, the 
Lord Russell. 





ABSTRACTION OF MIND. 


Some have exercised this power of abstraction toa 
degree that appears marvellous to volatile spirits, 
and pany the «289 

To this patient habit, Newton is indebted for many 
of his great discoveries; an apple falls upon him in 
his orchard,—and the system of attraction succeeds 
in his mind! he observes boys blowing soap bub- 
bles, and the properties of light display themselves! 
Of Socrates, it is said, that he would frequently re- 
main an entire day and night in the same attitude, 
absorbed in meditation; and why shall we doubt 
this, when we know that La Fontaine and Thomson, 
Descartes and Newton, experienced the same ab- 
straction? Mercator, the celebrated geographer, 
found such delight in the ceaseless progression of 
his studies, that he would never willingly quit his 
maps to take the necessary refreshments of life. In 
Cicero’s Treatise on Old age, Cato applauds Gallus, 
who, when he sat down to write in the moming, was 
surprised by the evening: and when he took up his 
pen in the evening, was surprised by the appearance 
of morning. Buffon once described these delicious 
moments with his accustomed eloquence.—* Inven- 
tion depends on patience; contemplate your subject 
long; it will gradually unfold, till a sort of electric 
spark convulses for a moment the brain, and spreads 
down to the very heart a glow of irritation. Then 
come the luxuries of genius! the true hours for pro- 
duction and composition: hours so delightful that I 
have spent twelve and fourteen successively at my 
writing-desk, and still been in a state of pleasure.” 
It is probable that the anecdote related of Marini, the 
Italian poet, is true; that he was once so absorbed 
in revising his Adonis, that he suffered his leg to be 
burnt for some time, without any sensibility. 

Abstraction of this sublime kind is the first step to 
that noble enthusiasm which accompanies Genius: 
it produces those raptures and that intense delight, 
which some curious facts will explain to us. ; 

Poggius relates of Dante, that he indulged his 
meditations more strongly than any man he knew; 
whenever he read, he was only alive to what was 
passing in his mind, to all human concerns, he was, 
as if they had not been! Dante went one day to a 
great yelllin procession; he entered the shop of a 
bookseller to be a spectator of the passing show. 
He found a book which greatly interested him; he 
devoured it in silence, and plunged into an abyss of 
thought.—On his return he declared that he had 
neither seen, nor heard, the slightest occurrence of 
the public exhibition which passed before him. This 
enthusiasm renders every thing surrounding us as 
distant as if an immense interval separated us from 
the scene. A modern astronomer, one summer night, 


ven showed a phenomenon. He passed the whole 
night in observing it, and when they came to him 
early in the morning, and found him in the same at- 
titude, he said, like one who had been recollecting 
his thoughts for a few moments, “It must be thus ; 
but I'll go to bed before ’tis late.” He had gazed 
the entire night in meditation, and did not know it. 
This intense abstraction operates visibly : this per- 
turbation of the faculties, as might be supposed, 
affects persons of genius physically. What a for- 
cible description the late Madam Roland, who cer- 
tainly was a woman of the first genius, gives of her- 
self on her first reading of Telemachus and Tasso. 
‘“* My respiration rose: I felt a rapid fire colouring 
my face, and my voice changing, had betrayed my 
agitation; I was Eucharis for Telemachus, and Er- 
minia for Tancred: however during this perfect trans- 
formation, I did not yet think that I myself was any 
thing, for a one. The whole had no connection 
with myself, I sought for nothing around me; I was 
them, I saw only the objects which existed for them; 
it was a dream, without being awakened.’—Metas- 
tasio describes a similar situation. ‘+ When I apply 
with a little attention, the nerves of my sensorium 
are put into a violent tumult. I grow as red in the 
face as a drunkard, and am obliged to quit my work.” 
When Malebranche first took up Descartes on Man, 
the germ and origin of his philosophy, he was 
obliged frequently to interrupt his reading by a vio- 
lent palpitation of the heart. When the first idea of 
the Essay on the Arts and Sciences rushed on the 
mind of Rousseau, it occasioned such a feverish agi- 
tation that it approached to a delirium. 

This delicious inebriation of the imagination oc- 
casioned the ancients, who sometimes perceived the 
effects, to believe it was not short of divine inspira- 
tion. Fielding says, “I do not doubt but that the 
most pathetic and affecting scenes have been writ 
with tears. He perhaps would have been pleased to 
have confirmed his observation by the following cir- 
cumstances. The tremors of Dryden, after having 
written an Ode, a circumstance tradition has acci- 
dentally handed down, were not unusual with him ; 
in the preface to his ‘Tales he tells us, that, in trans- 
lating Homer he found greater pleasure than in Vir- 
gil; but it was not a pleasure without pain; the con- 
tinual agitation of the spirits must needs be a weakener 
to any constitution, especially in age, and many 
a are required for refreshment betwixt the 

eats.” In writing the ninth scene of the second 
act of the Olympiad, Metastasio found himself in 
tears ; an effect which afterwards, says Dr. Burney, 
proved very contagious. It was on this occasion that 
that tender poet commemorated the circumstance in 
the following interesting sonnet : 

“In 1773, the author composing his Olympiad, 
felt himself suddenly moved, even to tears, in express- 
ing the separation of two tender lovers. Surprised 
that a fictitious grief, invented too by himself, could 
raise so true a passion, he reflected how little rea- 
sonable and solid a foundation the others had, which 
so frequently agitated us in this state of our exist- 
ence. 8s 


*“ SONNET. —Imiratep. 


« Fables and dreams I feign; yet though but verse 

The dreams and fables that adorn this scroll, 
Fond fool, I rave, and grieve as I rehearse ; 

While genuine tears, for fancied sorrows roll. 
Perhaps the dear delusion of my art 

ls wisdom ; and the agitated mind, 
As still responding to each plaintive part, 

With love and rage, a tranquil hour can find. 
Ah! not alone the tender rhymes I give 

Are fictions ; but my fears and hopes I deem 
Are fables all; deliriously I live, 

And life’s whole course is one protracted dream. 
Eternal power! when shall I wake to rest 

This wearied brain on Truth’s immortal breast ? 





TIME FOR MATRIMONY. 


The most proper age for entering the holy bands 
of matrimony has been much discussed, but never 
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I cannot here give the grounds on which it rests, the 
reader may take it for granted that 1 could adduce, 
were this the proper place, a great number of weighty 
reasons, both moral and physical, for the dogma 
which | am going to propound. ‘The maxim, then, 
which I would inculcate is this—that matrimony 
should not be contracted before the first year of the 
Fourth Septenniad, on the part of the female, nor 
before the last year of the same in the case of the 
male. In other words, the female should be at least 
twenty-one years of age, and the male twenty-eight 
yet. That there should be seven years difference 

etween the ages of the sexes, at whatever period of 
life the solemn contract is entered upon, need not be 
urged, as itis universally admitted. There is a dif- 
ference of seven years, not in the actual duration of 
life, in the two sexes, but in the stamina of the con- 
stitution, the symmetry of the form, and the linea- 
ments of the face. The wear and tear of bringing 
up a family might alone account for this inequality ; 
but there are other causes inherent in the constitution 
and independent of matrimony or celibacy. 

In respect to early marriage, as far as it concerns 
the softer sex, I have to observe, that for every year 
at which the hymeneal knot is tied below the age of 
twenty-one, there will be on an average three years 
of premature decay of the corporeal fabric, and a con- 
siderable abbreviation of the usual range of human 
existence. It is in vain to point out instances that 
seem to nullify this calculation. There will be indi- 
vidual exceptions to al] general rules. The above 
will be found a fair average estimate. 

On the moral consequences of two early marriages, 
it is not my intention to dilate; though I could ad- 
duce many strong arguments against, and very few 
in favour of the practice. It has been said that 
“* matrimony may have miseries, but celibacy has no 
pleasures.” As far as too early marriage is concerned, 
the adage ought to run thus—* marriage must have 
miseries, though celibacy may have no pleasures.” 

The choice of a wife or a husband is rather foreign 
to my subject, and has occupied much abler pens 
than mine to little advantage. My own opinion is, 
that were the whole of the adult population registered 
as they come of age, and each person male and female, 
drew a name out of the urn, and thus rendered matri- 
mony a complete lottery, the sums total of happiness, 
misery, or content, would be nearly, if not exactly 
the same, as upon the present principle of selection. 
This, at first sight, will appear a most startling pro- 
position; but the closer we examine it, the less ex- 
travagant it will be found.—Economy of Health. 





AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 


Rohault wandered from shop to shop to observe 
the mechanics labour; Count Caylus passed his 
mornings in the studios of artists, and his evenings 
in writing his numerous works on art. This was 
the true life of an amateur. 

Granville Sharp, amidst the severities of his stu- 
dies, found a social relaxation in the amusement of a 
barge on the Thames, which was well known to the 
circle of his friends; there was festive hospitality 
with musical delight. [t was resorted to by men of 
the most eminent talents and rank. His little voy- 
ages to Putney, to Kew, and to Richmond, and the 
literary intercourse they produced, were singularly 
happy ones. ‘The history of his amusements can- 
not be told without adding to the dignity of his cha- 
racter,” observes Mr. Prince Hoare, in the very curi- 
ous life of this great philanthropist. 

Some have found amusement in composing trea- 
tises on odd subjects. Seneca wrote a burlesque 
narrative of Claudian’s death. Pierious Valerianus 
has written an eulogium on beards; and we have 
had a learned one recently, with due gravity and 
pleasantry, entitled “« Eloge de Perruques.”’ 

Holstein has written an eulogium on the North 
Wind; Heinsius, on “the Ass;” Menage, ‘ the 
Transmigration of the Parasitical Pedant to a Par- 
rot;” and also the “ Petition of the Dictionaries.” 

Erasmus composed, to amuse himself when travel- 
ing in a post-chaise, his panegyric on Moria, or Folly; 
which, authorised by the pun, he dedicated to Sir 
Thomas More. 





Sallengre, who would amuse himself like Erasmus, 
wrote, in imitation of his work, a panegyric on 
Ebriety. He says, that he is willing to be thought 
as drunken a man as Erasmus was a foolish one. 
Synesius composed a Greek panegyric on baldness ; 
these burlesques were brought into great vogue by 
Erasmus’s Morz Encomium. 

It seems, Johnson observes in his life of Sir 
Thomas Browne, to have been in all ages the pride 
of art to show how it could exalt the low and amplify 
the little. To this ambition perhaps we owe the 
frogs of Homer; the gnat and the bees of Virgil; the 
butterfly of Spenser; the shadows of Wowerus; and 
the quincunx of Browne. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, amongst all his great occu- 
pations, found a recreation in violent exercises; and 
he was once discovered jumping with his servant, to 
try who could reach the highest side of a wall. De 
Grammont, observing the cardinal to be jealous of 
his powers, offered to jump with him; and in the 
true spirit of a courtier, having made some efforts 
which nearly reached the cardinal’s, confessed the 
cardinal surpassed him. This was jumping like a 
politician ; and by this means he is said to have in- 
gratiated himself with the minister. 

The great Samuel Clarke was fond of robust exer- 
cise; and this profound logician has been found leap- 
ing over tables and chairs : once perceiving a pedantic 
fellow, he said, “* Now we must desist, for a fool is 
coming in.” 

What ridiculous amusements passed between 
Dean Swift and his friends, in Ireland, some of his 
prodigal editors have revealed to the public. He 
seems to have outlived the relish of fame, when he 
could level his mind to such perpetual trifles. 

An eminent French lawyer, confined by his busi- 
ness to a Parisian life, amused himself with collect- 
ing from the classics all the passages which relate to 
a country life. The collection was published after 
his death. 

Contemplative men seem to be fond of amuse- 
ments which eccord with their habits. The thought- 
ful game of chess, and the tranquil delight of angling, 
have been favourite recreations with the studious. 
Paley had himself painted with a rod and line in his 
hand; a strange characteristic for the author of * Na- 
tural Theology.” Sir Henry Wotton called angling 
‘idle time not idle spent;”? we may suppose thet 
his meditations and his amusements were carried on 
at the same moment. 

The amusements of the great Daguesseau, chan- 
cellor of France, consisted in an interchange of 
studies: his relaxations were all the varieties of lite- 
ture. ‘Le changement de |’étude est mon seul 
delassement,” said this great man; and Thomas 
observes, ** that in the age of the passions, his only 
passion was study.” 

Seneca has observed on amusements proper for 
literary men, in regard to robust exercises, that these 
are a folly, and indecency to see a man of letters 
exult in the strength of his arm, or the breadth of his 
hack! such amusements diminish the activity of the 
mind. ‘loo much fatigue exhausts the animal spirits, 
as too much food blunts the finer faculties; but else- 
where he allows his philosopher an occasional slight 
inebriation; an amusement which was very preva- 
lent among our poets formerly, when they exclaimed, 


Fetch me Ben Jonson’s skull, and fil’t with sack, 
Rich as the same he drank, when the whole pack 
Of jolly sisters pledged, and did agree 

It was no sin to be as drunk as he! 


Seneca concludes admirably, ** whatever be the 
amusements you choose, return not slowly from those 
of the body to the mind; exercise the latter night 
and day. ‘The mind is nourished at a cheap rate; 
neither cold nor heat, nor age itself can interrupt this 
exercise; give therefore all your cares to a posses- 
sion which ameliorates even in its old age!” 

An ingenious writer has observed, that “a garden 
just accommodates itself to the perambulations of a 
scholar, who would perhaps rather wish his walks 
abridged than extended.” There is a good charac- 
teristic account of the mode in which the literati take 
exercise in Pope’s letters. ‘I, like a poor uirrel, 
am continually in motion indeed, but it is about a 





cage of three foot; my little excursions are like those 
of a shopkeeper, who walks every day a mile or two 
before his own door, but minds his business all the 
while.” A turn or two in a garden will often very 
happily close a fine period, mature an unripened 
thought, and raise up fresh associations, when the 
mind like the body becomes rigid by preserving the 
same posture. Buffon often quitted the apartment he 
studied in, which was placed in the midst of his gar- 
den, for a walk init; Evelyn loved “books and a 
garden.” 





MELANCHOLY. 


** Hence all ye vain delights 
As short as are the nights, 
Wherein you spend your folly 
There’s nought in this life so sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy. 
Oh! sweet melancholy. 
Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 
_ A sigh that piercing mortifies ; 
_ A look that’s fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound, 
Fountain heads and pathless groves. 
Places which pale passion loves, 
Moonlight walks when all the fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing so dainty sweet as melancholy.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sutton on the Sacrament. 





This is another of the series of devotional books 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton, & Co. to which 
we have already referred. It is published in the 
same elegant style as the preceding volumes. The 
printing, binding, paper and embellishments, are 
every way suitable to a work which on account of its 
intrinsic value, is likely to be kept and read and re- 
read many times. 





The Looking Glass of the Mind. 


This is the name of a juvenile book just published 
by Messrs. D. Appleton, & Co. New York. It con- 
sists of translations from Berquin’s works. Of course 
its moral tone and tendency are unexceptionable. 
The embellishments are some forty or fifty wood 
cuts done in England in a very highly finished style. 
This will be a very popular little book. 
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